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A brief Exposition of the Testimony to Peace, as 
exemplified by the life and precepts of Jesus 
Christ, and the Early Christians, and held by 

the Religious Society of Friends. 


“From whence come wars and fightings? Come 


they not hence, even of your lusts, that war in your 
members.”—James iv. 1. 


(Concluded from page 51.) 


Innumerable instances have occurred, which 
prove to a demonstration, the over-ruling power 
of the Creator in controlling the malignant pas- 
= of the creature. We can only notice a 
ew: 

Robert Barclay was met by a highwayman, 
who presented a pistol and demanded his purse. 
With his usual calm self-porsession, he looked 
the robber in the face, with a firm, but meek be- 


nignity ; assured him that he was his, and every | 


man’s friend,—that he was willing and ready to 
relieve his wants—that he was free from the 
fear of death, through a divine hope of immor- 
tality, and therefore was not to be intimidated 


by a deadly weapon. He then appealed to him, | 


whether he could have the heart to shed the 
blood of one who had no other feeling or pur- 
pose but to do him good. The robber was con- 
founded,—his eye melted; his brawny arm 
trembled; his pistol fell to his side, and he 
fied from the presence of the non-resistant hero 
whom he could no longer confront. 

The retaliatory and revengeful wars which 
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the Indians waged against the earlier American 
colonists, were conducted agreeably to the 
usages of savage warfare, by stealth and strata- 
gem, with the tomahawk and the scalping knife. 
The feeble, the defenceless, the uaprotected, 
were their victims. Yet they carefully discrimi- 


nated between friends and enemies. From this 
horrible warfare, the inhabitants sought safety, 
by abandoning their homes, and retiring to for- 
tified places. But amidst this general desolation, 
and universal terror, Friends, who, in many 
places constituted a large portion of the popu- 
lation, continued steadfast to their principles. 
They would neither retire to garrisons, nor pro- 
vide themselves with arms. They remained 
openly in the country, and pursued their usual 
occupations in the fields, or at their homes, 
without a weapon of annoyance or defence. Yet 
they continued to live in security, and without 
molestation. Only three members of the So- 
ciety lost their lives, all of whom had either pro- 
vided arms, or sought protection in the forts, 
contrary to their professed principles. 


The experience of Friends during the rebellion 
in Ireland was nearly similar. It is well-known 
to have been a time, not only of open war, but 
of cold-blooded murder,—of the utmost fury of 
bigotry, and the utmost exasperation of revenge. 
Threats and insults were heaped upon them from 
all quarters, but they steadfastly adhered to 
their resolution of doing good to both parties, 

| and harm to neith2r. Their houses were filled 
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with widows and orphans; with the sick, the 
wounded, and the dying, belonging both to 
the loyalists and to the rebels. Yet they were 
preserved toa proverb. When strangers after- 
ward passed through scenes of ruin, and ob- 
served a house standing uninjured and alone, 
they would sometimes point and say :—“ That, 
doubtless, is the house of a Quaker.’”” So com- 


plete, indeed, was the preservation which these 

people experienced, that in an official document 

of the Society, they say, ““No member of our 

Society fell a sacrifice, but one young man, and 

that young man had assumed regimentals and 
” 


have said that the same rule ought to 
n individuals and larger communities of 
men. 

It has been the ordinary practice of those 
who have colonized different countries, to force 
a footing, or to maintain it with the sword. One 
of the first objects has been to build forts and 
provide a military,—to make the adventurers 
soldiers, and the colony a garrison. This was 
the war policy upon which most of the Ameri- 
can colonies were established ; and which soon 
involved them in disastrous wars with the na- 
tives, and sometimes resulted in their total de- 
struction. Not so, however, with Pennsylvania. 
Wm. Penn and his companions, believed that 
war was incompatible with Christianity, and 
therefore resolved not to practice it. With- 
out soldicrs, and without arms, they planted 
themselves in a wilderness country, where they 
were surrounded by savages, who well knew 
that they were without arms. If the prospect 
of an easy conquest, or their obvious inability 
to defend themselves, are ever calculated to in- 
vite outrage, the Pennsylvania colonists should 
have been the very sport of violence. Plunder- 
ers wight have robbed them without retaliation, 
and armies might have slaughtered them without 
resistance. If their condition was not a tempta- 
tion to outrage, then the feeble and the defence- 
less have nothing to fear from that cause. “I 
cannot wonder (says Dymond) that these people 
were not molested—extraordinary, and unex- 
ampled as their security was. There is some- 
thing so noble in this perfect confidence in the 
Supreme Protector,—in the utter exclusion of 
slavish fear,—in the voluntary relinquishment 
of the means of injury or defence; that I do 
not wonder that even ferocity could be disarmed 
by such virtue. A people generously living 
without arms amidst nations of warriors !—who 
would attack a people such as this? There are 
few men so abanduned as not to respect such 
confidence. It were a peculiar, and an unusual 
intensity of wickedness that would not even re- 
vere it.” 

This security and quiet which Pennsylvania 
enjoyed, was not a mere transient state of repose. 
lt lasted for more than seventy years. Clarkson 
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remarks, “ That while Wm. Penn’s principles 
prevailed, or the Quakers had the principle 
share in the government, there was no spot on 
the globe where there was so much virtue, or 
so much true happiness as among the inhabi. 
tants of Pennsylvania.’””? To which Duponceau 
adds :— Not that her citizens were entirely 
free from the passions of human nature; for they 
were men and not angels; but itis certain, that 
no country on earth ever exhibited such a scene 
of happiness, innocence and peace, as was wit- 
nessed here during the first century of our social 
existence,” 

But the prosperity of the colony led to its de- 
clension. Numerous adventurers were attracted 
to its shores, who were strangers to, and could 
not appreciate, the simplicity of those patriarchal 
people, or conform to the high standard of po- 
litical and religious excellence which they had 
established. These being men of the world, im- 
bued with the war spirit, and encouraged by the 
home government, and the adjacent colonies, 
finally gained the legislative ascendency, and 
set up a military, in place of a Christian Gov- 
eroment. Then, and never until then, was the 
virgin soil of Pennsylvania encrimsoned with 
human blood at the hands of professing Chris- 
tian warriors. 

“When (says Dymond) was the security of 
Pennsylvania molested and its peace destroyed ? 
When the men who had directed its counsels, 
and who would not engage in war, were out-voted 
in its legislature,—when they, who supposed that 
there was greater security in the sword, than in 
Christianity, became the predominating body. 
From that hour the Peonsylvanians trausferred 
their confideuce in Christian principles to a 
confidence in arms; and from that hour to the 
present, they have been subject to war.” 

The experiment has been fairly made, and 
the entire sufficiency of a non-resistant peace 
policy fully proved. In all the instances cited, 
(and many more might be given) this policy was 
attended by complete success ; while those who 
abandoned it have constantly suffered for their 
folly. 

How true is the declaration, ‘‘ when a man’s 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his ene- 
mies to be at peace with him.” 

“We wrestle not (says the Apostle) against 
flesh and blood; but against principalities; 
against powers; against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world; against spiritual wickedness 
in high places. Wherefore, take unto you the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day,—having your loins 
girt about with Truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace.” (Eph. 
vi. 12—15) 

It was this armor of God which enabled 
those who placed their trust in it to with- 
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stand the evil day, and to outweary persecution | it, did not make much impression upon me. I 
in their conflict with the rulers of darkness | fancied that, in general, experiencejdid not cor- 
and spiritual wickedness in high places; and|respond with this plausible reasoning; and I 
obtained for them the victory. was persuaded that a truly sincere mind could 

It was this breast-plate of righteousness which | be at no loss to discover the just limits between 
preserved our fathers from the scalping knife, | safe and competent portion and a dangerous 
and turned aside the weapons of savage war-| profusion of the good things of life. These 
fare. views of the subject I reduced to practice; and 

It was this preparation of the Gospel of peace | terminated my mercantile concerns, when I had 
which enabled them to spread among the nations | acquired a moderate competency. 
the glad tidings of ‘ glory to God in the highest, ———~<-_—— 
and on earth peace, good will to men.” 

And if we will only place our trust in the 
same Divine Power, we shall surely realize in} 
every emergency that “ The Lord’s hand is not To R. O. « Penketh. 4th 18. 181€ 
shortened that it cannot save; nor his ear heavy P TERE, SSO. Sey 16. 
that it cannot hear.” (Is. 59: 1.) We shall] “Who can tell, amidst this blaze of intél- 
indeed know that “ The Lord is our defence, and | lect which has distinguished the commencement 
the Holy One of Israel our King.” (Ps. 89: of the nineteenth century, if scruples may not 
18.) arise and multiply on the unchristian, immoral, 

inhuman tendency off war? Very many, I am 
persuaded, in various’congregations, are already 
THOUGHTS ON THE ACQUISITION OF WEALTH. | convinced of it, but are kept in akind of luke- 
warm, indifferent state, concerning the matter, 
owing (it is to be feared,) to the avowed appro- 

My views and wishes, with regard to property | bation given it by their teachers. What then 
were, in every period of life, contained within | 18 to be done ? While the“ prince of the power 
a very moderate compass. I was early persuaded | of the air’ reigns ascendant, we can only repeat 
that, though “a competence is vital to content,” | in the spirit of meekness and hope, ‘Thy king- 
I ought not to annex to that term the idea of dom come ! We can only ; hope (which 1s not 
much property. And I determined that when impossible) that predisposing causes, in the 
I should acquire enough to enable me to main- hand of Providence, may effect such a universal 
tain and provide for my family, in a respectable | change and revolution in the mindg of men, as 
and moderate manner, and this according to | may finally extirpate the root of bitterness, and 
real and rational, not imaginary and fantastic | the tree designed for the healing of the nations, 
wants, and a little to spare for the necessities of | may flourish in its stead. 
others, I would decline the pursuit of property,| “Oh! that we may individually approach a 
and devote a great part of my time, in some way | nearer conformity to that Divine Person, who 
or other, to the benefit of my fellow creatures, | has set the example of meekness, forgiveness, 
within the sphere of my abilities to serve them. | and love to his followers! 

I perceived that the desire of great posses-| ‘“— —’s very sudden removal is an awful 
sions generally expands with the gradual ac-| memento, which I earnestly wish may be im- 
er the full attainment of them; and | proved by survivors. It has been remarked, 

imagined that charity and a generous appli- | that every thing in nature has a warning voice, 
cation do not sufficiently correspond with the | which indeed is the case to a reflecting mind. 
increase of property. I thought too, that pro-} But when death actually makes his visits, and 
curing great wealth has a tendency to produce | with relentless hand separates beloved relations 
an elated independence of mind, little connected | or dear friends, the subject then assumes a tan- 
with that humility which is the ground of all} gible shape; we feel as if a slender thread was 
our virtues ; that a busy and anxious pursuit of | all that connected us with time; as if tottering 
it often excludes views and reflections of infinite | on the brink of a precipice, the most trifling 
importance, and leaves but little time to acquire | casualty might serve to force us into the abyss 
that treasure, which would make us rich indeed. | of eternity. Amongst the enigmas which per- 

I was inclined to think that a wish for per-| plex the studier of Human Nature, perhaps 
sonal distinction, a desire of providing too | none is more strange than the inaptitude we feel 
abundantly for their children, and a powerful | towards the contemplation of a future state. 
habit of accumulation, are the motives which | Immersed in the cares, the pleasures and fol- 
commonly actuate men in the acquisition of great | lies of present existence, thousands, nay millions 
wealth. ‘The strenuous endeavors of many per- | sail tranquilly down the stream of life, without 
sons to vindicate this pursuit on the ground that | the knowledge of any destined port; the haven 
the idea of a competency is indefinite, and that |}of rest and bliss fe rarely occupied their 
the more we gain, the more good we may do with ' thoughts fora moment; and unless snatched from 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 53.) 


By Linptey Murray. 
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perdition by a miracle of grace, they sink to 
rise no more. Can we ever, amidst this devas- 
tating prospect, sufficiently prize our privileges: 
possessing a love, an ardent love of literature, 
we have been guided through its manifold 
snares, and taught its relative value and depen- 
dence on truth. Impressed with awfully sub- 
lime views of the nature and attributes of the 
Deity, the imperfection of man, and the im- 
measurable length of that eternity to which he 
is swiftly hastening, we have been induced, I 
hope, to endeavor after that purity of heart, 
which may give boldness in the hour of trial, 
and confidence at the day of judgment. <A 
wondrous admiration of the richness and extent 
of the Divine Mercy will, I am persuaded, form 
part of the employment of glorified spirits, as 
it so often excites a mixture of rejoicing and as- 
tonishment in those who are yet toiling in the 
wilderness of this world. ws ae 


“To J. A. 


“ Penketh, 7th mo. 14th, 1816. 
“However negligent I may have seemed, I 
do assure thee thou hast often been foremost in 
my thoughts, and my soul hath felt a degree of 
union with thee, in the overflowings of that love 
which is unspeakable. Though no advocate for 
the doctrine of final perseverance, yet I begin to 
think, that a soul which God hath once visited, 
will not easily be suffered to perish in its blood ; 
my own private experience has furnished me 
with abundant proofs of the exceeding forbear- 
ance of ourtommon Saviour. Nay, the mere 
restraint of punishment is not all, for frequently 
in the very height of ingratitude and disobedi- 
ence, we are loaded with the most inestimable 
gifts of heaven, and, as it were, ‘ compelled to 
come in,’ and taste of the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. The last winter and succeeding spring 
has been with me a time of closer searching than 
I remember to have experienced at any former 
period, notexcepting even my first convincement. 
1 went to Liverpool during the vacation, expect- 
ing to have derived much pleasure from visiting 
libraries and other public buildings. But Oh! 
on the second evening of my arrival in that town 
such a solemn, weighty sense of the Divine Pre- 
sence came over me, accompanied with such a 
humiliating view of my own nothingness, that I 
was made willing to sit, as at the feet of the 
great Master and Teacher of souls. I returned 
home full of strength and faith, and was merci- 
fully favored with the enjoyment of a peaceful 
and grateful heart. I set out in the performance 
of the duties of the new year, with new resolu- 
tions, and with a strong reliance on my Saviour 
and Preserver. Though the above isnot wholl 
applicable to my present state, yet I bless the 
Lord, I feel a daily sense of his care and love. 
Not having heard from thee forso long, I can only 
trust, that thou art preserved the same example 
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of patience, meekness, humility, and brotherly 
love. we 

Thus was he gradually refined and with- 
drawn from this world, and prepared for that 
change which he was now soon to experience. 

During these eight years that have now passed 
in review, he was a diligent attender of the 
meetings of Friends; and although not yet an 
acknowledged member of the Society, he was 
in a great measure convinced of the truth of its 
doctrines, and in almost all things conformed 
to its practice; he had not yet applied for 
admission, and his most intimate friends forbore 
to urge it, from a firm persuasion, that whenever 
he made the application, it would be the result 
of a clear conviction of the truth of the princi- 
ples of the Society. The conviction appears to 
have been completed about this time ; he says in 
one of his letters, that the subject had dwelt 
closely upon his mind, during the beginning of 
the year 1816, and that he had been led deeply 
to consider it. It will be seen, by the next let- 
ter, that he became convinced of the propriety 
of adopting the practice of the Society, in the 
only remaining particular upon which he hesi- 
tated, or in which he differed from it. 

He resolved, with the approbation of some of 
his friends, to apply for admission as a member 
of the Society: from particular circumstances, 
this was delayed for some time: he alludes to it 
in several of his subsequent letters, from which 
it will appear that the request, when made, was 
granted. 

“To G. C. 


“ Penketh, 7th mo. 23d, 1816. 

“ On returning home from Liverpool, to re- 
open the school, I felt strengthened; and I 
believe it was about this time that I felt a total 
delivery from certain sceptical notions which had 
floated in my mind, not of my own, but the sen- 
timents of wicked or misguided authors which 
I had chanced to see. One thing has long stood 
in my way to a nearer union with Friends, and 
had it not been graciously removed, might still 
have served asa stumbling block; this is no- 
thing more than the cross [ found in the use of 
the numeral appellations of days and months. I 
now see, that to tamper in the performance of 
small duties, isa very dangerous thing. When 
about the age of fifteen, the beauty and propri- 
ety of the Scripture thou and thee, was clearly 
opened to my understanding, and I was enabled 
to bear a consistent testimony to it. Withregard 
to using the heathen names of days and months, 
I also felt a secret scruple; but not judging this 
sufficient to induce a mode of expression, from 
which I apprehended much ridicule, I gradually 
eased myself of the concern, till I began really 
to believe it a very unimportant matter. I had 
even collected many arguments to prove this, 
but alas! what are arguments when viewed in 
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the irradiating light of God’s Holy Spirit, when 
brought to the test of an unerring touch-stone 
of truth? In the course of this spring, some pa- 
pers were sent to Penketh, being advice from 
Lancashire Quarterly Meeting, on days, &c. ; 
and D. H. sent me a copy; and a full conviction 
appeared to my understanding, that even this 
was a part of that holy testimony which we are 
called to bear; and the desire I felt to be found 
faithful in it, was accompanied with a thankful, 
contented frame of mind. The effect was com- 
plete, all doubts being removed; and small as 
this might appear to some, I rejoice in having 
been helped one step nearer to a state of stabil- 
ity. About this time, I had some very affecting 
recollections (chiefly in meetings) of the Lord’s 
early dealings with me, and these seemed, toge- 
ther with present feelings, a confirmed assurance 
that if ever I intended to take up my lot with 
any religious people, this was the people. 
Vv. 


“To R. O. 


“ Penketh. 

“T hope we shall each of us be preserved in 
the principles and practice of virtue, that there 
may be an increasing bond of union between us. 
Many other sources of friendship there are, but 
they are polluted, and will certainly sink into 
oblivion : this is the only desirable basis, and on 
it a superstructure may be raised, which will 
survive the wreck of time. 

“T thank the Almighty that religious impres- 
sions were not only early, but deeply laid in my 
mind; these feelings have of late been awakened 
with peculiar force; I have been led, as in days 
past, to consider the few moments of my exist- 
ence as an almost undistinguishable point in the 
boundless void of eternity. What room, then, I 
have cried, is there for wasting one of these pre- 
cious moments on trifling pursuits? Shall we 
abridge that period, which is already too short, 
to allow us to fill up those innumerable duties 
which, as reasonable creatures, devolve upon us. 
My determination at present is, to engage in no 
studies which do not enlarge my sphere of use- 
fulness; and to associate only with such men 
and books, as tend to my improvement in true 
wisdom. w= 

(To be continued.) 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
In 1804. 


(Continued from page 55.) 
6th. This morning at 6 o’clock we again 
hoisted sail ; wind and weather clear and pleasant. 
We are now, 9 o’cl .ck at night, under sail. 
7th. Have been under sail last night and this 
day until evening, when we cast anchor opposite 


to Presqueile, for the purpose of landing a part of 
our passengers, 
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8th. During last night lay at Presqueile, and 
this morning put on shore the passengers bound 
for that place, after which, the wind heading us, 
we lay at anchor the rest of the day. Presqueile 
is a town on the American side of the lake, con- 
taining about forty houses, several of which are 
stores. A small garrison of the United States is 
stationed here. 

9th. About 10 o’clock last night, a light favor- 
able breeze sprung up, which encouraged us to 
proceed. The vessel has been all night and du- 
ring the day under sail. At 8 o’clock in the 
evening we dropped anchor, within four miles of 
Niagara river. Our commander says that the 
channel leading into the harbor, is rocky and 
dangerous, and deems it imprudent to attempt 
an entrance at-night. 

It is a pleasing reflection, that we are so near 
to the end of our passage over the lake; and we 
are gladdened with the hope, that we shall shortly 
prosecute the remainder of our journey over 
terra firma, where we shall not be subject to 
the impediments of opposing winds, and be freed 
from the dangers of storms. Lake Erie is a 
very beautiful body of water, 30u miles in 
length and generally from 50 to 60 in width. 
Much of the distance we have sailed has been out 
of sight of land. The water of the lake appears 
to be of a beautiful deep green color, but when 
taken up in a glass vessel, is to be admired for 
its transparency. I think it is, without exception, 
the sweetest water I ever drank. 

10th. At 4 o’clock this morning our anchor 
was again hoisted, and in about half an hour we 
were safely moored at Fort Erie. This isa small 
fort on the Canadian shore of the lake, garrison- 
ed by the British. Immediately on our arrival, 
we set out on foot for Buffalo, distant 5 miles, a 
town situated at the junction of Buffalo Creek 
with Lake Erie, and near the commencement of 
the outlet of the lake, commonly called Niagara 
river. The object of this excursion was to ob- 
tain a conveyance across the country to the near- 
est line of public stages. We were successful in 
an application to one of the inhabitants, who 
agreed to furnish us with a light wagon, to be 
in readiness two day’s hence. Here we met with 
Erasmus Granger, an agent of the United States, 
in the Indian Department. We had conversa- 
tion with him at considerable length on*Indian 
affairs. He tells us that many individuals 
amongst the Indians of his district, (who are of 
the Six Nations,) are turning their attention to 
agriculture. 

About mid-day we returned in a small boat to 
our vessel. After dining on board, we went on 
shore at Fort Erie, and joined by our Commodore 
and Lieutenant Cox, a passenger with us from 
Detroit, we engaged a light wagon to return with 
us at 4 o’clock to-morrow morning, to view the 
Falls of Niagara, distant about eighteen miles. We 
extended our walk fora considerable distance 
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along the shore of Lake Erie; itis here composed 
of a solid body of limestone, beautifully marbled. 

llth. This morning we sat out for the Falls 
of Niagara ; our road passed near the margin of 
Niagara river, from the lake to the Falls, a dis- 
tance of 18 miles, which afforded us a view 
both of the river, and of the adjacent improve- 
ments. The land is generally under cultivation, 
and is tolerably improved. The soil appears 
rather cold and stiff; but some of the meadows 
are nearly equal to the best I ever saw; some of 
the farms belong to members of our society, and 
we are told that there is a meeting of Friends 
not far distant from the Falls. Considerable 
emigrations are making from the United States, 
to this as well as other parts of Upper Canada, 
owing to the very advantageous terms upon 
which the British Government dispose of the 
land, being scarcely removed from a gift. 

We reached a Canadian town called Chippewa, 
to breakfast, after which we walked to the Falls, 
a distance of two miles. This was a walk, of 
which every step seemed to increase curiosity 
and surprise. Our attention was soon arrested 
by a cloud which hangs perpetually over the 
Falls for the height of 600 feet, arising from the 
dashing of the waters. 

As we advanced to the Falls the solid earth 
and rocks shook, or seemed to shake, under our 
feet, whilst the roar of the waters so overpowered 
every other sound that, notwithstanding we were 
tete-a-tete, it was necessary to raise the voice to 
a very loud key in order to be heard. Mean- 
while the cloud above mentioned issued contin- 
ually in what we sometimes hear called a Scotch 
mist. 

There is a common saying, “ Those who know 
no danger, fear none.” This was our case on re- 
turning to the extremity of an overjutting rock, 
called Table Rock, opposite to the great cataract, 
in order to gratify our curiosity, in a peep down 
the precipice which is more than 150 feet per- 
pendicular. In passing afterwards a short dis- 
tance below this rock, we were alarmed with the 
discovery, that the place on which we had stood 
was but a thin shell, the Falls having under. 
mined the rock for many feet. Proceeding a 
little lower down the Falls, we again found that 
our second stand was almost as baseless. We 
however supposed that the danger was not equal 
to our apprehensions, as the names of great num- 
bers of visitors were cut in these rocks, near their 
extremities. I shall not attempt to give a par- 
ticular description of the Falls of Niagara, which 
has been done by persons who have visited them, 
for the especial purpose of gratifying the curious. 
After we had gratified our curiosity in a view of 
them we returned to Fort Erie, and after 
night were rowed in a small boat to Buffalo town, 
in order to be in readiness for setting out home- 
ward in the morning. 
12th. The person who has engaged to take us 
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on our journey this morning has disappointed us. 
The circumstance isa trial, as we have become 
very anxious to reach our homes. Being at lei- 
sure we accompanied the Indian agent in a ride, 
four miles above Buffalo Creek, to an Indian vil- 
lage of the Senecas, one of the tribes of the Six 
Nations. . 

They are making considerable progress in 
agriculture, live in tolerable log houses, and have 
a number of cattle, horses and hogs. We saw 
many of them at work ; they were preparing the 
ground for the plough by rolling logs, taking up 
stumps, Xe. 

We also saw among them a large plough at 
work, drawn by three yoke of oxen, and attended 
by three Indians. They all appeared to be very 
merry, and to be pleased with our visit. The 
land upon which these Indians are settled is of 
a superior quality. We saw amongst them Red 
Jacket, Farmers Brother, and several other dis- 
tinguished Chiefs. Many of these Indians wore 
in their ears, and round their necks, strung upon 
strings, several descriptions of Lake shells. Here 
we met with Saccarissa, a principal chief of the 
Tuscarora tribe. He has come for the purpose 
of being assisted by the agent in vesting fifteen 
thousand dollars in the purchase of land from the 
Holland Land Company. They have greatly de- 
clined hunting, and are becoming agriculturists. 
The Tuscarora Indians removed from North Caro- 
lina many years ago, and were reccived into the 
then Five Nations, or Iroquois Indians, who gave 
them a small tract of country, which they now 
think wants enlarging. It isa fact, that the 
Six Nations have stock in the Bank of the 
United States to the amount of more than one 
hundred thousand dollars, from which they draw 
regular dividends. This is money which they 
received some years ago from our Government 
for the sale of their lands. 

The Chiefs and principal people took the advice 
of General Washington, in making bank stock of 
their money. 

13th. This morning we set out from Buffalo 
in a farm wagon drawn by two horses, and tra- 
velled 32 miles through a rough and inferior 
country. 

14th. Proceeded 23 miles and reached Bata- 
via, a new town, handsomely situated. We have 
had amuddy, disagreeable road, through a coun- 
try too flat to be desirable. The land is pretty 
rich, and very heavily timbered. We have been 
all day followed by millions of mosquitoes ; 
crossed a handsome stream called the Tantawan- 
tae, and were told at the Ford that a little dis- 
tance above us 120 rattle snakes lay dead. These 
snakes were killed by some fishermen with their 
spears, the warm weather having brought them 
out of their dens. People are making settle- 
ments here very rapidly. 

15th. Travelled 33 miles, and lodged at War- 
ner’s Tavern. The land for the most part tol-- 
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erable. The New England people are making| river there are many marks which indicate that 
many handsome settlements here. They have | at some period of time there was a vast body of 
built fine farm houses, planted handsome or-| water covering these Flats. The Flats are gen- 
chards, and emigration is increasing. The stone | erally from half a mile to a mile in width ; their 
is mostly limestone. We passed for several miles | margins are a continuation of hills on each side, 
over a tract covered with limestone, which con-| which are from two to three hundred feet in 
tained a great variety of curious marine shells. | height; the surface of the hills show stones of 
The country affords many fine springs; one| great size, which are washed into all shapes; 
which we passed contains water sufficient to turn | added to this, the hills discover evident appear- 
a mill. We also passed through a large Indian | ances of those indentures common to river shores. 
town, near the Genesee river, and to-day crossed} 20th. Again prosecuted our journey, passing 
that river, where its width is about 100 feet. along the Mohawk river to the town of Schen- 
16th. At 6 o’clock this morning we again|ectady, where we crossed the river, and in the 
roceeded ; passed near Hemlock lake, and| evening reached the town of Albany upon the 
oney lake, of which the waters empty into the| North river, making a distance of forty eight 
Genesee river. The face of the country is gen-| miles. I cannot but observe here, that in pro- 
erally tolerable, but stony. We to-day also saw | ceeding along the Mohawk river to-day, we came 
the same appearances of marine shellsas yesterday. | to the end of those high chains of hills mention- 
About mid-day we reached the town of Canan-|ed yesterday, where the country made quite a 
daigua; situated upon a lake of that name, about | level appearance; so that we were puzzled to 
20 miles in length, and from one to two/ conjecture what became of the earth which had 
miles in width; its waters empty into Lake| enclosed so great a body of water, as the hills 
Ontario. The improvements on this tract are} seem to declare once washed their summits. I 
astonishingly handsome for a new country, par-| may add, in humble confession, that in the course 
ticularly through a settlement called Bloomfield. | of our Jong journey, I have had frequent occasions 
At Canandaigua, we exchanged a rough wagon, | to acknowledge, in a view of those extraordinary 
for the public stage, a circumstance additionally | and inexplicable natural curiosities, which have 
gratifying to us from the hope that we shall now] fallen under our observation, the truth of that 
proceed homewards with expedition. At 2 o’clock | excellent sentiment of a religious poet, 
set out in the stage, and reached the town of “ Nature is wrapt up, 
Geneva where we lodged. This is a handsome| In tenfold night, from reason’s keenest eye.” —Youne. 
new town situated upon Seneca lake, a body of} Between Schenectady and Albany the coun- 
water forty miles in length, and from three to| try is the poorest 1 ever saw. The surface is a 
three and half miles in width. body of sand, producing scarcely a tree. Surely 
17th. Travelled about fifty miles and lodged} one of Churchill’s lines, relative to a part of 
at the village of Onandagua. On our way we! Scotland, may with propriety be applied to this 
reached a handsome wooden bridge one mile in | tract, 
length, over Cayuga Lake. “Here half starved spiders feed on half starved flies.” 
18th. Travelled fifty miles to the handsome 
town of Utica, situated on the Mohawk river. 
Passed near Oneida Lake, and through a large 
settlement of Indians of the Oneida tribe. Their 
town consists of about seven hundred Indians. 
They have good houses, a meeting house, barns 
and orchards. Their land is under cultivation, 
is level, and appears to be of good quality. We 
saw many of them in their fields preparing for 
corn. These Indians have been greatly aided in 
agriculture, by the Friends of Philadelphia. 
19th. This morning we again proceeded, and 
at night lodged at a small village called George- 
town, making a distance of fifty miles. Our road 
led us the whole distance along the Mohawk 
river. 

The Bottoms along this river are called the 
German Flats, and are very rich and handsome. 
They were settled many years ago by the Germans. 
We stopped to view the Falls in the river, where 
the navigation is made easy by locks; a very : ; 
romantic place, there being limestone rock of| The temper, therefore, by which right taste 
enormous size, both in the water and upon the| is formed, is patient—it is distrustful of itself, 
hills. In proceeding along the bottoms of this|so as to be ready to believe and to try all things, 





21st. Having concluded to go by water from 
Albany to New York, at 3 o’clock this afternoon, 
we set sail, and at six o’clock in the evening of 
the 23d’reached New York, a distance of one 
hundred and sixty miles. 

24th. At 8 o'clock this morning, we took 
public stage, and passing through the city of 
Philadelphia, reached Baltimore on First-day 
the 27th of 5th month, 1804. Here reader, allow 
me to add [ was gladdened with the favor of being 
permitted safely to return to my home, and 
grateful for the additional blessing of finding my 
dear wife and infant children all well. 

We were absent on this visit three months 
and four days, and travelled about two thousand 
wiles. 

(To be continued.) 





PURITY AND CATHOLIOCITY OF TASTE. THE 
PERCEPTION OF BEAUTY. 
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and yet so trustful of itself, that it will neither 
quit what it has tried, nor take anything with- 
out trying. Our purity of taste, therefore, is 
best tested by its universality, for if we can only 
admire this thing or that, we may be sure our 
cause of liking is of a finite or false nature. But 
if we can perceive beauty in every thing of God’s 
doing, we may argue that we have reached the 
true perception of its universal laws. Hence, 
false taste may be known by its fastidiousness, by 
its demands of pomp, splendour, and unusual 
combination, by its enjoyment only of particular 
styles and modes of things, and by its pride also; 
for it is ever meddling, mending, accumulating, 
and self-exulting; its eye is always upon itself, 
it tests all thing around it by the way in which 
they fit it. But true taste is forever growing, 
learning, reading, worshipping, laying its hand 
upon its mouth because it is astonished, casting 
its shoes from off its feet because it finds all 
ground holy, lamenting over itself, and testing 
itself by the way that it fits things. And it 
finds whereof to feed, and whereby to grow.— 
John Ruskin. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 12, 1862. 
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“The Testimony to Peace, as exemplified by 
the life and precepts of Jesus Christ and the 
early Christians, and held by the religious Socie- 
ty of Friends,” is concluded in the present 
number. It has been prepared by a friend who 
is impressed with the importance of presenting 
the subject at this time, not only to his fellow 
members, but to all who profess the name of 
Christ. 

When the spirit of strife and contention, 
which leads to war and bloodshed, is sweeping 
over the land, asolemn responsibility rests upon 
the professed followers of the Prince of Peace 
to examine the ground of this testimony, and as 
ability is furnished, to call the attention of other 
professors of the Christian name to the same 
examination. 

One of the objects of the writer is to revive 
the testimony of the primitive Christians, which 
goes abundantly to prove that all wars and 
fightings are incompatible with that benign re- 
ligion which breathes “glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth and good-will to men.” 
The essay which has appeared in the present 
and three preceding numbers, will be published 


; in a neat tract, for general circulation, and can 
be procured by application to the publisher of 
the Intelligencer. 


Price, $3 a hundred, and 5 cents for a single 
copy. 


———_-—~<or-______ 


[As the obituary sent us last week concerning 
Mary Ash contained some inaccuracies, another has 
been furnished. ] 


Diep, on the 24th of 3d mo. last, Mary Asz, in her 
97th year; a member and for many years an Elder 
of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

We feel that a tribute of remembrance is due to 
this dear deceased friend. She was a most remark- 
able woman; for truly the Christian virtues shone 
conspicuously in her character, and she was a bright 
example of industry, simplicity and economy to those 
who came within the sphere of her acquaintance. She 
was the daughter of Joseph Gibbons, formerly the 
proprietor of Westtown farm. She married at an 
early age Matthew Ash, of Darby, and resided in the 
house in which she died for more than 76 years. She 
was the mother of sixteen children, ten of whom sur- 
vive her. She retained her faculties until within a 
short time of her death, and gently passed away with- 
out much suffering. It was a great privilege to visit 
this dear “Mother in Israel,” her memory being so 
perfect she could relate many things of interest that 
occurred long since. 

She was seldom idle, employing her time in read- 
ing, knitting or sewing, and, until within a few years, 
in taking care of her flower garden, in which she 
learned many useful lessons, remarking on one occa- 
sion to the writer—“ How often, when my mind has 
been troubled and weary, have I gone into my garden, 
and there I would soon become calm and collected.” 
She was liberal in her views, and her character and 
benevolent feelings often led her to express her sorrow 
for the suffering slave, and her deep interest for the 
welfare of our now disturbed country. She remarked 
to a friend lately that her prayers went forth also 
for those who had transgressed the laws, that they 
might see the error of their ways, and return again 
to their allegiance. 

Her third daughter, Hannah Ash, was buried on 
7th day, the 22d ult.,in her 74th year; and her 
daughter-in-law, Rebecca S., wife of Dr. Caleb Ash, 
of Darby, survived her only a few hours; and on 
5th day following, her son, Caleb Ash; four of the 
family being called away in the short space of one 
week, 





, at his residence near Coxsackie, Green Co. 
N. Y., on the 26th of 3d mo., James Torn, in the 63d 
year of his age, a member and minister of Coeyman’s 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. The deceased suffered long 
and much from a cancerous affection, which he bore 
with Christian fortitude and resignation. Though 
ardently desiring his releasement from the body, yet 
he as fervently craved that his patience might hold 
out to the end. His mental powers held out to the 
last ; he gave directions about his funeral, and quietly 
passed away like one falling into asleep. His min- 
istry was not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in the demonstration of the spirit and with 
power, as many can testify who have sat under it, as 
it “ distilled like the dew, or the small rain upon the 
tender grass.” His funeral was attended by a very large 
concourse of friends and neighbors, and several testi- 
monies were borne to the worth and excellence of the 
dear deceased. 























Diep, at his residence in Shrewsbury, N. J., on the 
29th of last mo., Toomas T. Borpgn, aged 51 years, 
7 months and 5 days. Through a life of repeated 
trials and afflictions he became measurably prepared 
to pass through a suffering and lingering illness of 
several months, which he bore with meekness and 
resignation. 


—,at the residence of her son, Stephen Cox, 
in the town of Rush, Monroe Co., N. Y., 4th mo. 4th, 
1862, of typhoid pneumonia, Hannan Cox, widow of 
Isaac Cox, in the 84th year of her age, a member 
of Rochester Monthly and Wheatland Preparative 
Meetings. 


, suddenly, at his residence, near Smithfield, 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, on the 4th of 1st mo., 1862, in 
the 74th year of his age, JosepH Watson, a member 
and minister of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 27th of last month, in his 85th year, 
Davip Cuampers, a member of Londongrove Monthly 
Meeting, Chester Co. He was punctual and upright 
in his dealings, and a regular attender of his relig- 
ious meetings. 


——, on the 24th of Ist mo., 1862, at the residence 
of his father Jonathan Harned, Adrian, Michigan, 
Joun L. Harnep, in his 42d year. Some weeks be- 
fore his decease he lamented over the misspent 
time of his youth, and gave evidence of a peaceful 
change. 


—_——<9 = ——_—_ 


JOHN GOUGH, THE BLIND PHILOSOPHER. 
(From “ Nicholson’s Annals of Kendal.”) 


John Gough, called by Dr. Kitto and other 
writers, ‘‘ The Blind Philosopher,” was born in 
Kendal, the 7th of January, in the year 1757, 
and was the oldest child of Nathan Gough, of 
Kendal, shearman-dyer, and Susannah his wife. 

His father was the only child, by a first mar- 
riage, of Thomas Gough, skinner and glover, of 
Wyersdale, in Lancashire ; his mother was the 
oldest daughter of Mr. John Wilson, a respecta- 
ble yeoman, who had a good estate on the west 
bank of Windemere Lake. 

When a man has been a successful cultivator 
of any department of science, literature or art, 
he becomes an object of public curiosity ; and 
the history of his childhood is examined for in- 
cidents which shed a light upon the origin of 
his pursuits, and the development of his charac- 
ter. To the subject of this biographical sketch, 
there happened, at a very early age, an event, 
which in his opinion, gave birth to his charac- 
ter. Before the completion of his third year, 
he was attacked with small-pox, which deprived 
him of his sight. The whole globe of the left 
eye was destroyed; the damage done to the 
other was not so extensive; for though the 
greater part of the cornea was rendered opaque, 
there was a minute pellucid speck to the right 
of the pupil, which permitted a ray of light to 
fall upon the verge of the retina, and thus he 
was enabled to distinguish between day and 
night; but he had no perception of the form 
or color of objects around him; so that for all 
useful purposes, vision was completely lost. 


of 
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During the bright days of childhood, brief as 
they were, the imagery of the external world 
had found access through the infantile eye, to the 
mind; and lasting impressions of a few scenes 
and objects were registered on memory’s tablet. 

To the latest period of his life, Mr. Gough 
had a distinct recollection of being an eye wit- 
ness of the last Kendal Guild, in 1759. But 
the procession with all its gaudy pageantry, had 
no charms for him. On the contrary, having 
been carried into an upper chamber for a view 
of what was passing below, he was greatly 
alarmed by the multiplicity of strange sights, 
and, escaping from his companions took shelter 
in a bed and concealed his face in the bedclothes. 
He had also a lively idea of an appearance, which 
he conceived to be a body of cavalry in motion ; 
but as a distant troop does not constitute an ob- 
ject of touch, he had no means of subsequently 
testing the truth of this supposition. Another 
object which he recollected having seen, was a 
chimney-piece ornament. But as in this instance 
it was color probably to the exclusion of form 
that arrested the eye of a child, he failed after- 
wards to discover by touch the counterpart of 
what he had seen; though his restless fingers 
were accustomed to run over every object with- 
in reach, even over the identical ornament itself, 
for it was on his father’s mantlepiece. Hence 
he was led to remark, “I remember various ap- 
pearances, which [ cannot refer to any particu- 
lar class of objects.” Another object — 
seen was an earthworm, crawling among a col- 
lection of dirt on a garden-bed, and by a curious 
coincidence, which we shall presently mention, 
he verified “‘ with the greatest certainty,” a fact 
that probably had a material influence in devel- 
oping that fine appreciation of form which he 
manifested so conspicously at a more advanced 
stage. But now with a veil drawn over all the 
visible beauties of creation, and “wisdom at one 
entrance quite shut out” forever; and though 
other inlets for knowledge were destined to be 
more widely opened, the time was not yet come. 
Long after the malady had done its mischief, 
the victim of its ravages was a being of com- 
miseration, for that watchful sentinel, the ear, 
was ignorant of its duties. Ordinary sounds 
added to his wretchedness, because he knew not 
whence they were, or what was their nature, 
Time passed heavily. Neither did night bring 
any solace to the tedium of the day, for his 
sleep, instead of being tranquil, was disturbed 
by dreams and visions; so that his existence, at 
this period, seemed to mark him out as a child 
of misfortune. 


But this wretchedness was to have a limit. 
His situation began to improve ; and by degrees 
he learned to substitute touch in place of sight, 
and to derive knowledge, as well as pleasure, 
from the use of his fingers. The education of 
his touch was promoted by his father, who en- 
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couraged him to investigate every object that 
could be handled with safety. It was on one 
of these occasions, that the parental instructor, 
while angling, gave him a worm to examine, in 
the first year of his blindness. He at once 
knew that it was a creature of the same kind 
that he had seen in the garden. The fact is in- 
teresting, and forms a curious instance how the 
image of an object, which has been once impress- 
ed upon the sensorium, through the retina, a 
nerve of special sense, may be afterwards repro- 
duced and called to mind, when conveyed 
through another channel, a nerve of common 
sensation. 

About the expiration of a year from the time 
that he became blind, a trifling incident hap- 
— which greatly relieved his uneasy appre- 

ensions: a hammer was accidently placed in 
his hands as a plaything, which he exercised up- 
on a boarded window seat ;and after a few strokes 
had been given, by means of his own hand, he 
made an important discovery—the sound pro- 
duced was similar to a noise which had dis- 
turbed him so much in the early days of his 
misfortune. Hence the result of these strokes 
with his own hammer was proved to be identi- 
ceil with the perplexing sounds caused by the 
hammers of a number of carpenters at work in 
aneighboring house. His fingers and his ears 
were now in active employment. Various bod- 
ies, which he learned to discriminate by their 
forms and other tangible characters, were named 
for him by his parents and friends ; and when- 
ever such objects came a second time into his 
hands he had no difficulty in recognising them, 
and recalling their names. These homely les- 
sons soon taught his inquisitive spirit to appre- 
ciate the value of conversation in supplying him 
with the materials of thought and instruction. 
He began to understand that numbers of ani- 
mals existed in the world in addition to the few 
whieh were domesticated. His questions on 
this subject were incessant in the presence of 
his father, who gave him in return, popular de- 
scriptions of the forms and habits of lions and 
wolves, and various other quadrupeds, as well 
as of birds, and strange serpents and fishes. 
As a proof of his progress, he informs us that 
before he was the age of four years and a half 
he had a clear conception, that the animal king- 
dom was,divided into quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
serpents, insects, and crustaceous and testaceous 
animals—a classification generally adopted at 
that period. 

The art of acquiring knowledge thus begun 
and pursued at home, was soon extended to a 
wider circle. Not only was the field of obser- 
vation enlarged, but a greater variety of objects 


also was embraced. The horns and violins of 


itinerant musicians were listened to with delight, 
the instruments were examined, and occasionally 
an attempt was made to elicit similar sounds by 


the application of his own lips and fingers; and 
while in his father’s arms, he was permitted to 
handle the bears, monkeys, and camels which 
traveled the streets. Ata later period he was in- 
troduced by the same cautious guardian into a 
travelling menagerie and an arrangement having 
been made with the keeper, he entered many of 
the cages, and examined all the harmless animals. 
But the fulfilment of this part of the agreement 
did not satisfy the curiosity of the blind boy; 
he begged to be permitted to handle the rest of 
the collection, and his entreaties prevailed. 
The result was, that he ran his fingers over all 
the carnivorous animals, nothing daunted by 
their expressions of disapprobation ; the hyena’s 
cage being the only one which was not entered, 
though he was ready to make this venture also, 
had not the keeper refused to comply with his 
wish. 


Such were the simple rudiments of zoology 


imparted to Mr. Gough, in his early youth, by 
his father. A thirst for more information than 
could be thus obtained was an earnest of the in- 
terest which he took in the study of Nature’s 
products. And, small as were these germs of 
thought in the spring-time of his mental evolu- 
tion, yet, by self-help and incessant application, 
they were cultivated and matured, in length of 
time, into a full and fruitful harvest of knowl- 
edge 


In the summer of 1761 , before the completion 


of his fifth year, a circumstance occurred which 
materially contributed to a more refined culture 
of his sense of hearing. He became acquainted 
with an old man and his son, who were both 
partial to music—the former playing upon the 
violin, and the latter practising the same instru- 
ment and the German flute also. To their per- 
formances the blind youth frequently listened 


with raptures, and the old man as frequently 


extolled the delicacy and correctness of his ear. 


The son took a fancy to give him instructions 


on the violin, but this musical education, 


though calculated to administer to his enjoy- 
ment, was destined to receive an early check, 
for his father, who was a member of the Society 
of Friends, from religious scruples, put a stop to 
his further progress, though at the same time 
he had the good sense to perceive the value of 
some permanent employment. 

But the choice of a settled pursuit required 
due deliberation, and at length the study of 
Latin was selected. With this intention, there- 
fore, at the age of six, he was placed under the 
care of Mr. Rebanks, at that time master of the 
Friend’s school, in Kendal. Some one of his 
class-fellows read over the rules of the Latin 
grammar and accidence, which he committed to 
memory without much difficulty ; yet the amount 
of knowledge acquired was trifling, as compared 
with the time consumed. But fortunately, 
when the young student was about twelve years 
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old, Mr. Rebanks retired in favor of Mr. Bewly, 
who was a good classic, and under his tuition, 
Mr. Gough made rapid progress in Latin. In 
addition to his classical knowledge, Mr. Bewly 
was well read in the different branches of natu- 
ral philosophy, a circumstance which at a later 
period, proved of great advantage to the pupil. 

The study of the classics, however, did not 
efface his early impressions. He admired the 
lives of illustrious men, as portrayed in the 
original language of Cornelius Nepos; but he 
loved more dearly living animals and their short 
histories, as given in the few books to which he 
had access. Nature was ever the idol of his 
mind; plants found a place in his early affec- 
tions. For we learn that in his eighth year, he 
was in the habit of visiting an aged couple, who 
had a few flowering plants standing at a window. 
The powerful odour of one of these (a Moldavian 
balm), dttracted his attention; groping his way 
to the specimen, he examined its stem, leaves 
and the whorl in which the flowers were arrang- 
ed; and as carefully also did he compare these 
different parts with the corresponding parts of 
another plant, which stood beside the balm. 
And this comparison led him to conclude that 
as much pleasure and instruction might be ex- 
pected from the vegetable kingdom as from a 
study of animals. At this period his knowledge 
of plants was of small compass. But the infor- 
mation so acquired had its value. His fingers 
were schooled in a minute perception of form ; 
and every fresh specimen being distinguished 
by the relation which it had to other vegetable 
productions already known to him presented 
itself as a new species. The distinctive charac- 
ters of each plant, therefore, were his own ; for, 
hitherto, Nature was the only book he consulted. 
Need we, then, be suprised at his own remark ? 
—‘ My progress in botany proved very slow for 
along time. It is true 1 never desisted from 
the*pursuit ; for every plant that fell in my way 
became an object of careful scrutiny. I treas- 
ured up in memory the forms of a multitude of 
vegetables, so as to afterwards recognise many 
of them when I came to read their descrip- 
tions.” 

{To be continued.) 
nsnnentiliitiiainn 


A SONG OF THE BEES. 
BY HANNAH F, GOULD. 


We watch for the light of the moon to break 
And color theeastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
Then say to each other, “ Awake! Awake! 
For our winter's honey is all to make, 
And our bread for a long supply.” 


And off we hie to the hill and the dell, 

To the field, to the meadow and bower; 
We love in the columbine’s horn to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 
To search the balm in its odorous cell, 

The mint and the rosemary flower. 


We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 
Of the pointed thistle and briar ; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or round the aspiring tree-top twine, 
And reach for a state still higher. 


While each, on the good of her sisters bent, 
Is busy and cares for all ; 

We hope for an evening with hearts content, 

For the winter of life, without lament 

That summer is gone, its hours misspent, 
And the harvest of life is past recall. 


———__ ~~ - 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EVENING THOUGHTS. 


The pitiless storm is driving 
’Gainst pane and casement bar; 

The strong wind fiercely sweeping 
Cometh now near,—now far; 


Dark is the night, and starless 

Without where the storm-king reigns ; 
But safe in my quiet chamber, 

He knocks in vain at the panes. 


My darlings sweetly sleeping, 
Each dear little head at rest, 
Softly presses its pillow,— 
Soft throbs each little breast. 


Not all thy children, oh, Father! 
Are safe from the merciless blast; 
Not all have a harbor of refuge 
Till the storm is over and past. 


Some on the fathomless ocean 
Pray for thy mercy to save, 

Cling to the plank that divides them 
From life and the dark whelming wave, 


The soldier alone on his night-watch, 
Weary and worn, waits for day ; 

The children of penury tremble 
And shrink from the bitter winds’ sway. 


Keep them, oh, Father! Thy children 
Even though far they have strayed ; 

Haply their feet may tread backward, 
O’er paths by the “ still waters ” layed. 


And, Father, from one o’er whose pathway 
Dark clouds of affliction have passed, 
Yet ever a lining of silver, 
In mercy thy goodness has cast; 


From a heart too prone to wander, 
Accept thou the tribute of praise, 
That welled from its secret fountain, 

As I sought my fireside blaze ; 


And felt when the wind was beating, 
And the storm in its wrath came near, 
That safe in a home of affection, 
I could banish every fear. 


And not alone safe from the tumult, 
Of elements fiercely at strife 
But that loving hands would shield me 
From all the storms of life. 
3d mo., 1862. P. 


—_—~er 


Lord, take me off from the curiosity of knowing 
only to know; from the vanity of knowing only to 
be known; and from the folly of pretending to know 
more than I do know: and let it be my wisdom to 
know Thee, who art life eternal.—Sir Wm. Walter's 
Divine Meditations. 
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THE AILANTHUS SILK-WORM. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


1. The worm and the butterfly of the Bom- 


Extract from Second Report of Philip T. Tyson, State byx Cynthia and also of the B. Arrindia. 
Agricultural Chemist to the House of Delegates of 
Maryland. 


Within the past year 
several notices have ap- 
peared in_ periodicals 
abroad and at home, re- 
lating to the successful in- 
troduction into France and 
Algeria, of a species of 
silk-worm new to Europe, 
but which has long been 
nurtured in China for its 
silk, and fed on the leaves 
of the Ailanthus tree. 

Although this is not 
within the range of my 
duties, yet I have felt 
bound to give it some at- 
tention, because I am 
strongly impresse¢ with the opinion that this 
insect is destined to prove an important source 
of agricultural wealth in our State. 

It is not to be assimilated with the mulberry 
silk-worm, a delicate animal, requiring to be 
kept and fed with gathered leaves in houses and 
subjected to diseases from which great losses 
fall upon the owners. Besides the cost of build- 
ings and the great amount of labor required 
must prevent the mulberry worm, or Bombyx 
mori, from being profitably raised with us. Such 
was my opinion during the morus multicaulis 
excitement twenty-four years ago. 
time a farmer, but would have nothing to do with 





2. Cocoons of the same. 

8. Samples of the silk obtained from the 
cocoons after being boiled with water containing 
soap, and subsequently alkali. 

4. Samples of the spun thread and woven 
fabries of different degrees of fineness. 

The Doctor’s information was further to the 
effect that the cheap clothing for the great mass 
of the immense population of the Chinese em- 
pire is made of this Ailanthus silk. ‘ 

It has always been a matter of surprise that 
all the paper, including the wrappings and cas- 
ings of teas, silks, firecrackers, &c., imported 
from China, should be made from silk. The in- 
quiry naturally arises, what becomes of their 
linen and cotton rags? It is, however, solved by 
the fact above stated. 

The information thus far obtained forced a 
belief that this insect will enable usto introduce 
an entirely new branch of industry to the agri- 
cultural community, of vast importance. Desir- 
ing, however, all additional information that 
could be obtained, I took measures to procure 
from Paris whatever was to be had upon the 
subject, and received several interesting publi- 
cations. The most important of these consist of 
a copy of the official report to the Emperor, by 
M. Guerin De Meneville, (by whom this import- 
ant insect was first introduced into France,) and 
a brochure containing minute directions for the 
management of the whole operation of produ- 


I was at that ! cing the Ailanthus silk. 


This learned gentlemen continues to devote 


it, and advised parties I met with to avoid it as | his attention to this most important subject by 
an impracticable scheme, for the reasons given | direction of the present enlightened Emperor 


above. 
The Ailanthus silk-worm, or Bombyx Cyn- 


of France. 
His imperial Majesty has manifested a deep 


thia, differs from the B. Mori’ in being very | iMterest in this as in every thing useful to agri- 
hardy and rustic, and is raised in the open air. culture, and has ordered extensive plantations 


For this purpose the Ailanthns is planted in 


| of Ailanthus to be made in each of his numer- 
rows two metres apart,(about six and a half feet,) : 


ous farms. It may not be generally known in 


and half that distance in the row. They are | thiscountry, but I believe it tobe a fact, that 


cut down close to the ground annually, so as to 
form a hedge of succulent stems and leaves, and 
the spaces are kept clean with the plow or cul- 
tivator. 

After hatching, the young wormsare placed 
on small wooden trays, (into which a few leaves 
are placed,) which are suspended upon the 
hedges. The worms crawl upon the hedges, 
and thereafter take care of themselves and spin 
and attach their cocoons to the twigs, making 
two crops a season, which are as easily gathered 
as cotton from its bolls. 

My attention was first seriously attracted to 
the Ailanthus silk-worm by a paper read at the 
Academy of Science in Philadelphia, last winter, 
by the learned Secretary, Dr. Stewardson, who 
exhibited a case containing the following named 
specimens : 


the present Emperor is not only the most exten- 
sive farmer in France, but he is the best farmer 
in Europe. I could give abundant evidence of 
this if the limits of this report would admit. 

After reflecting as to the best mode of intro- 
ducing this branch of industry among us, I 
brought it to the notice of the chief of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau of the U. 8. Patent Office, (Mr. 
Newton,) who promptly opened a correspon- 
dence with the American minister at Paris upon 
my suggestion. 

There is no doubt, from the known liberality 
of the Emperor, that he will direct an ample sup- 
ply of cocoons to be furnished to commence 
this branch of industry in our own country. 

Knowing that my friend, the Rev. Dr. John 
G. Morris, has made the order of insects to 
which the Bombyx belongs, an especial study, 
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I referred to him all the documents received | to Edisto, where two or three agents, who had 


from Paris. He has made up from them and 
handed to me a very interesting account of the 
Ailanthus silk-worm. 

A more comprehensive paper upon this sub- 
ject has been furnished by Dr. Morris for the 
forthcoming report of the Patent Office, by re- 


quest of Mr. Newton, chief of the Agricultural 
Bureau. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A stated meeting of the Horticultural Society, 
was held at their rooms, at the southeast corner 
of Broad and Walnut streets. The object of 
the meeting principally was to discuss the 
“Utility of Orchard Houses,” a subject of much 
interest to horticulturists. It was stated that plants 
grow more luxuriantly in orchard houses than in 
the open air. Numbers of trees are grown in the 
open ground under glass, and an immense num- 
ber in pots, tubs and barrels, which show ame- 
dium size. If the orchard houses are useful it 
is because they are always sure of a crop and do 
not admit of the yellow. 

Peaches for the last year and a number of 
years past, have been stung by the curculio. 
Gooseberries were also stung toa third of the 
fruit. It is hardly wise to grow grape vines and 
fruit trees in the same orchard house, as they 
are likely to produce the red spider in great 
numbers, this insect being very troublesome to 
the gardener. An illustration was also shown 
of fruit trees growing in baskets. Among those 
which can be grown in this manner are pine 
apples, pears and plums. This custom is not 
new. It has been in use by the Chinese for 
thousands of years, and fruit has been known to 
have grown in that country in the above men- 
tioned manner, which was of the most beautiful 
and delicious kind ever seen. 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM PORT ROYAL, 
Dated 3d of last month, from the N. Y. 


Tribune. 


Returning to Port Royal after three weeks ab- 
sence in Florida, I do not find much outward 
change in the condition of affairs to note. 

Yet I suppose few days in the history of 
Carolina, or the annals of the black race, were 
more momentous in their interest to both, than 
the day on which the Atlantic arrived from 
New York, bringing the pioneers of a new social 
experiment. 

Fifty-five persons, twelve of them women, 
came down on the Atlantic to begin this exper- 
iment. Tools, seeds, clothing, and books, had 
been purchased and given in considerable quan- 
tities. On the arrival of the Atlantic, the 
whole company was temporarily placed at Beau- 
fort, except two, who were dispatched at once 


arrived earlier, were already at work, and in 
need of immediate assistance. 

During the first fortnight the work of survey- 
ing the plantations on the different islands, se- 
lecting the best points for occupation, establish- 
ing the agents, and distributing the supplies, was 
pushed with vigor. By last Saturday the 
agents had all been assigned their stations, Mr. 
Pierce establishing his head-quarters at the 
plantation, formerly owned by Mr. Pope, on St. 
Helena Island. The islands on which all or 
nearly all the plantations have been placed un- 
der superintendence, are Port Royal, on which 
Beaufort is situated, Ladies’, St. Helena, Parry, 
Hilton Head, and Dawfuskie. On these the es- 
timated number of plantations is 172. One su- 
perintendent has generally charge of three or 
four plantations lying near to each other, and 
in some cases, two occupy the same point, jointly 
caring for seven or eight estates. In addition 
to the estates on these islands placed under reg- 
ular superintendence, it is made the duty of sev- 
eral of the agents on Ladies’, and St. Helena 
Islands to visit occasionally the plantations on 
the smaller adjacent islands, Wassa, Dathaw, 
Coosa and Morgan. On some of these estates 
the negroes were found to be doing so well, as 
to need no superintendence whatever. They 
were industriously and regularly at work, de- 
veloping the full capacity of the plantations, 
peaceable and orderly in their social life, and 
requiring only some supplies of which they 
were entirely destitute, and sometimes a word of 
advice or suggestion. 

The whole number of agents, including a sub- 
sequent arrival of twelve, is entirely sufficient 
for the work to be done,and I am desired to 
say that no more are wanted, or can be profita- 
bly employed at present. Mr. French, aided by 
the women who came out especially for this 
purpose, has devoted himself to religious, edu- 
cational and industrial efforts at Beaufort, and 
is usefully engaged among the negroes there 
collected. 

The duties of the agents resident on the planta- 
tions have little immediate concern with the 
planting and raising of cotton. That is the 
business of the negro driver, who has always 
directed the processes of cultivation, and may 
be supposed able to do, now that he is free, 
what he has hitherto done as a slave. He re- 
tains considerable authority over the negroes, 
even in the absence of the overseer and master, 
who formerly supported and enforced it, and 
with the help merely of the presence of a su- 
perintendent is quite competent to manage the 
plantation under a new system. The superin- 
tendent or agent is now charged with the gene- 
ral oversight of the plantations under him; is to 
protect the blacks and at the same time train 
them in habits of regular industry ; to give them, 
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so far as possible, education and religious in- 
struction ; and to send full and frequent accounts 
to the General Superintendent, and refer all 
difficult questions to him for settlement. 

Only corn and potatoes have yet been planted. 
The season for planting cotton is from the first 
of April to the end of the first week in May. 
It is the work of preparing the ground for the 
seed which has been so long delayed, and for 
which tools and stock are so much needed. 


THE DESTROYER AND HIS VICTIM. 


On a hot summer day, a gentleman sat down 
to think over a subject on which his mind was 
greatly troubled. He was wondering how it 
was that so many of the young men of his ac- 
seers had yielded to temptation, and been 

estroyed. 

While he was thinking over the subject, he 
saw a worm moving along softly in the footpath. 
He moved quietly and without any fear. “Now,” 
said the gentleman to himself, “that poor worm 
can go safely, though it has no reason to guide 
it. There lies in wait no destroyer to entangle 
it, while our young men, with reason and con- 
science, are destroyed by scores!” Just then 
he saw a spider dart across the path, in 
front of the worm. She did not appear to be 
thinking of the worm, nor the worm of her. 
When she got quite across the path, she stopped 
and stood still. The worm kept on, but soon 
was brought to a stand by a small cord, too 
small for our eyes to see, which the spider had 
spun as she rushed before him. Finding him- 
self stopped, the worm turned to go back. The 
instant he turned, back darted the spider, spin- 
ning a new cord behind her. The poor worm was 
now brought up a second time, and twisted and 
turned every way to escape. He seemed now 
to suspect some mischief, for he ran this way 
and that way, and every time he turned, the 
spider darted around him, weaving another 
rope. There gradually was no space left for 
him, except in the direction of the hole of the 
spider! That way was left open, but on all 
other sides, by darting across and around, the 
space was gradually growing less. It was no- 
ticed, too, that every time the worm turned 
toward the hole of the spider, he was instantly 
hemmed in, so that he could not get back quite 
as far as before. So his very agony continually 
brought him nearer to the place of death! It 
took a full hour to do all this, and by that time 
the worm was brought close to the hole of the 
destroyer. He now seemed to feel that he was 
helpless, and if he could have screamed, he 
doubtless would have done so. And now the 
spider eyed him a moment, as if enjoying his 
terror, and laughing at her own skill, and then 
darted on him, and struck him with her fangs. 
Instantly the life began to flow out. Again she 


struck him, and the poor thing rolled over in 
agony, and died. Mrs. Spider now hitched one 
of her little ropes to her victim, and drew him 
into her hole, where she feasted at her leisure. 

When I see a boy who goes with bad com- 
pany, and who listens to their profane and 
licentious conversation, I think of the spider 
and her victim. 


When I see one disregarding his father and 
mother, and doing what he knows will grieve 
them ; 


When I see one occasionally going to the 
oyster cellar, and to the drinking saloons in 
company ; 

When I see one going to the theatre, where 
nothing good, but all evil, is displayed ; 

When I have reason to suspect that he takes 
money from his father or his employer, which 
is none of his, but which he hopes to replace ; 

Why, I always think of the spider and the 
worm.—John Todd. 


—_—_—_—_-—~er 


BREATHE THROUGH THE NOSE. 


George Catlin, the famous painter and inves- 
tigator, of the habits and customs of Indian 
tribé& has recently published a pamphlet, en- 
titled “The Breath of Life’’ in which he under- 
takes to demonstrate that the common practice 
of breathing through the mouth is very detri- 
mental to health. He says thatit is not a natural 
habit, for when God created man, “‘ He breathed 
the breath of life into man’s nostrils,” and why 
should he not continue to live by breathing it 
in the same manner? The mouth was made 
for the reception and mastication of food for the 
stomach and other purposes; but the nostrils, 
with their delicate and fibrous linings for puri- 
fying and warming the air inits passage, have 
been mysteriously constructed, and designed to 
stand guard over the lungs,—to measure the air 
and equalize its draft during the hours of repose. 
The atmosphere is nowhere pure enough for 
man’s breathing until it has passed this mysteri- 
ous refining process, and therefore the impru. 
dence and danger of admitting it in an unnatu- 
ral way,in double quantities upon the lungs, 
and charged with the surrounding epidemic or 
contagious infections of the moment. The im- 
purities of the air which are arrested by the 
intricate organization and mucus in the nose, 
are thrown out again from its interior barriers 
by the returning breath. The air which enters 
the lungs is as different from that which enters 
the nostrils as distilled water is different from 
the water in an ordinary cistern or frog-pond. 

He argues that the habit of sleeping with open 
mouth is particularly hurtful ; points out a num- 
ber of diseases which are traceable to this cause, 
and among the rest ascribes the early decay of 
the teeth to it— The Moravian. 
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ITEMS. 


Use or Brrps.—Four petitions have been present- 
ed to the French Senate asking the influence of that 
body in preserving birds which destroy insects hurt- 
ful to agriculture, and a committee of the Senate 
have drawn up a report on these petitions. Many of 
the facts mentioned are very curious, and, of ourse, 
highly in favor of the preservation of birds of all 
kinds, with the exceptions which may easily be 
guessed. Sparrows, rooks, owls, and birds of that 
class, are specially valuable according to this report, 
and it is proposed, for the preservation of birds, to 
prohibit birdsnesting and the destruction of the eggs 
and the young of birds, and also to prohibit the de- 
struction of all birds except by firearms, with such 
exceptions as are named in the report. 


PHoToGRaPHING in Naturat Cotors.—M. Niepce 
de Saint Victor, in continuing his researches upon he- 
liochromy, has succeeded in giving greater perma- 
nence to the colors obtained, chiefly by the employ- 
ment of a bath of chloride of lead and dextrine. In 
diffused light the colored images obtained will stand 
ten or twelve hours. This is certainly a step in ad- 
vance toward the solution of this very interest- 
ing problem; and, as M. Niepce remarks, if it be not 
yet completely solved, it affords encouragement to 
hope that it may be ere long. 


PHoToGRaPHs OF THE INTERIOR OF THE Eye.—At 
the February meeting of the American Photogra- 
phical Society, Dr. Henry D. Noyes exhibited a nega- 
tive showing the optic nerve and interior of a rabbit’s 
eye. The impression was obtained by a newly in- 
vented instrument devised by himself and Mr. Gru- 
now, @ practical optician. Such a photograph has 
never been obtained before in this country, although 
it is said to have been done in France. The interior 
of the eye, namely, the retina and optic nerve, has 
been disclosed to observation in the living person, by 
an instrument invented in Germany, called the op- 
thalmoscope. This has been in use for ten years, but 
it is only now that the interior of the eye has 
been photographed. Dr. Noyes explained the work- 
ing and principles of the new opthalmoscope, by the 
aid of diagrams and the presentation of the instru- 
ment itself Through it diseases of the eye can be 
studied with greater facility, and scientific records of 
them kept. The instrument displayed, in its elegant 
and finished workmanship, the highest mechanical 
skill. The discourse of the doctor was listened to 
with close attention, and the audience expressed their 
approbation by applause. 


Tue poor or Paris.—It appears from a report pre- 
sented by the Prefect of the Seine to the Municipal 
Council that the indigent poor in Paris are lamenta- 
bly increasing. The number amounted in 1859 to 
70,000, in the year 1860 to 91,000, and at present 
they amount to the formidable figure of 106,000. 
The expense of the indigent poor of the city of Paris 
for the ensuing year is estimated at 11,443,000f., 
being 855,000f. more than it cost the city this year. 
The expense of primary instruction in the city of 
Paris is set down for next year at 3,156,000f., being 
an increase of 140,000f. over the present year, and 
of 840,000f. over the year 1859. There are in Paris 
419 public and gratuitous establishments for elemen- 
tary instruction, 38 private establishments likewise 
gratuitous, but supported by the city funds. These 
establishments afford education to 71,800 children. 
The Prefect’s report states’that 3,000,000f. have been 
expended for each of the last two years on public 
monuments in the city of Paris. 


Enamen ror LeatHER.—The manufacture of en- 
ameled leather, commonly known as “patent 


leather,” has, up to this day, been kept a profound 
secret by the French and German manufacturers, and 
notwithstanding the fact that a large number of 
manufacturers in this country have tried to imitate 
the French enamel, they have not succeeded in pro- 
ducing an article of the same beauty and durability 
in hot and cold weather, and the French patent lea- 
ther has still the preference in the market. A resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, New York, has now discovered an 
enamel which when properly spread on the leather, 
will not crack in the cold nor lose its lustre in the 
heat, and which in every respect equals the best 
French or German patent leather. 


To Preserve Toots rrom Rvust.—Iron and steel 
tools may be preserved from rust by dissolving in a 
given quantity of benzine half its weight of white 
wax, and then applying the solution to the metal 
with a brush. The benzine evaporates and leaves a 
thin, smooth and permanent coating of wax on the 
surface, which protects the metal, and, it is said, re- 
sists the action of acid vapors, 


Tae Causs or Mataria—An important discovery 
in connection with sanitary science and with physi- 
cal geography has been made by the illustrious ag- 
ricultural chemist, Bousingault. He lately read be- 
fore the Academy of Sciences a paper in which he 
demonstrated, with remarkable precision, that oxide 
of carbon accompanies the liberated oxygen, when- 
ever the sun shines upon a vegetable submerged in 
water impregnated with carbonic acid. The pres 
ence of so deleterious a gas as carbonic oxide in the 
atmosphere of marshy countries is manifested by this 
discovery, and it explains the fatal attacks which 
animals suffer in their health when exposed to the in- 
fluence of marshy exhalations. 

On the other hand, it is maintained, that in large 
cities where coal is consumed, as in Paris and Lon- 
don, carbonic oxide is much more abundant in the 
atmosphere than it is in the most unhealthy marshy 
situations, and yet marsh fevers do not prevail in 
those cities. This has led to the conclusion that the 
cause of marsh fevers is due to a solid organic body, 
a microscopic insect, or the debris of an insect 
carried through and penetrating the air passages of 
the lungs, and acting like a putrid foreign body 
which vitiates the whole mass of the blood in the 
animal by a process of putrefactive fermentation. 


or 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour aNxpD Meat.—The flour market continues 
very dull and prices are still weak. There is little 
shipping demand, and only a few hundred bbls. sold 
at $5 12} per barrel for superfine; $5 50a $6 50 
for extra family and fancy. Small sales to the 
trade ranging from our lowest quotations to 
$7 75 for common and fancy lots. Little doing in 
Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former is selling at 
$3 25, and the latter at $2 75. 

Graiyx.—Small sales of good Pennsylvania and 
Western Red at $1 28 a $1 30 per bushel. Some 
small lots of white sold at $1 32 a 1 45 per bushel. 
Pennsylvania Rye sold at 70 cents. Corn is 
steady. Holders are asking for new yellow 54 cents 
in store, and 55c. afloat. Oats—Small sales of Penn- 
sylvania at 35 cents, and Southern at 31 a 34 cents. 
New York Barley is selling at 90 cents. Barley Malt 
is worth $1 a $1 10. 

Sreps.—Cloverseed of choice quality is in demand 
at $5 00 a $5 25 per 64 pounds. Timothy is selling 
in lot at $2 00 and Flaxseed at $2 10 a $2 15 per 
bushel; Red Top $2 50 per sack. 
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RAHAM, EMLEN AND PASSMORE—SEEDS 
AND FARM IMPLEMENTS.—Our Garden and 
Field Seeds are selected with great care, and we 
can warrant them fresh and genuine. Farming Im- 
plements and Tools of all description. Garden and 
Horticulturgl Tools. A selection of the most ap- 
proved Mowing and Reaping Machines in the country 
on the most liberal terms. Bone Dust and other re- 
liable manures from such factories only as can be 
trusted. 
Farmers and Gardeners are inveted to examine our 
stock whether they wish to purchase or not, 
GrauaM, EMLEN AND Passmore, 
627 Market St., Philadelphia. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 


AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN.—The Spring and Summer 
term of this institution will commence on Second- 
day, (Monday,) 3d mo. (March,) 24th, and continue 
twelve weeks. The course of instruction will be 
thorough and practical, embracing all the branches 
of a good English and classical education ; also, the 
Latin and French languages, music, painting and 
drawing. Terms, for boarding, washing, and tuition, 
$36.00. No extra charge for languages. For further 
particulars address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor, 
Fairville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—3t. 


NDERTAKING.—Wwm. Heacock, General Fur- 
nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 
1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


——__—_ 


YREES AT LOW PRICES. 
FOR SPRING OF 1862. 


- ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Respectfully invite the attention of the public to 
their present immense stock, covering upwards of 

Five Honprep Acres or Lanp, 
and embracing everything desirable in both 
FRUIT anp ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENTS, 
Grown in the best manner, and offered, either at 
wholesale or retail, at greatly reduced prices. 

Parties who contemplate planting should avail 
themselves of this opportunity, the like of which 
may not occur soon again. 

Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues forwarded 
on receipt of stamp for each, and all information as 
to prices, &c. promptly given on application. 

MUVUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
4th mo. 5—4t. 


YATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
above Institution will cqmmence on the 7th of 
the 4th month next, and continue 15 weeks, 
Terms per Session, . $48.75 
Extra for Languages, . . . 3.00 each. 
For other particulars, see Circulars. Apply to 
WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal, 
Kennett Square. 
3d mo. 8th, 1862.—6t. 


ILL BE READY in a few days a new Essay on 
the Principles of Peace, as exemplified by the 
early Christians. Price, $3 per hundred, or 5 cts. 
for single copy. For sale by 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


4 mo. 12—3t. No. 17 and 19 S. 6th St. 
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HESTERFIELD ROARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

The forty-fourth (44th) session of this Institution, 
will commence on the 19th of 5th month next, and 
continue twenty weeks. 

For terms and other particulars address, 

a HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 
4th mo. 5th, 1862—3 mos. 


M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &. &., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

ReFrerences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H 
Furness. 4th mo. 5th, 1862—6 m. 

ANTED, a situation by a Young Woman, to 
take care of a family of small children,—is 
competent also to teach them,—has been trained for 
a teacher,—is also usé@ful with her needle. Address 
this office, or CLEMENTINE, Paulsboro, N. J. 
4mo. 12—lt. 


EMOVAL.—_GENERAL BOOK BINDERY. 
Cuarues H. Marort takes this method of inform- 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, Vo. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at- 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos BinDING 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &c., 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable. 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 

Book anp Josp Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publiser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—lyr. 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
11 mo. 30, 186!1—ly. 





